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of the personal self carries with it the progressive construction of the 
' other ' person. The God-person is the ideal ' other ' — the necessary corre- 
late of the ideal self. Thus religion is " a function of the personal develop- 
ment which is also social ; and an adequate theory of the rise of personal 
self-consciousness accounts ipso facto also for the religious life. The im- 
pulse to read self into others, i. e., to recognize personality as more than 
individual, with its final development in the recognition of ideal personality 
— this is what, in my opinion, a genetic account of religion requires" 
(p. 328). 

In the brief paper on "Theism and Immortality," we find an indication 
of the correlation between the author's metaphysics and his philosophy of 
religion. All realities, he holds, are forms of organized experience, neces- 
sary satisfactions of our nature's demands. "And that we need them and 
get them, that is their proof. That the external world is real means simply 
that it is an inevitable way that the mind has of organizing what it finds 
in that certain sphere of its experience which we call sense-perception. 
Truth is the sort of reality which we reach by an equally inexorable de- 
mand of our nature that we recognize what is logical. And our ethical and 
religious life in organizing its experience reaches the reality which we call 
God. God is the reality which our moral and spiritual nature needs and 
finds " (pp. 341-2). 

Such, in outline, is the world-view to which this collection of essays is 
introductory. It was perhaps presumptuous to attempt to draw up such an 
outline. My only defense is, the preface tempted me ! The volume is not 
even an architect's elevations, to say nothing of the finished structure. It 
is properly a gathering of the well-hewn psychological foundation-stones 
for a philosophical edifice. Clearly criticism of the architect is not yet in 
order. One question, however, persistently arises in the mind of the reader : 
Will the author in his finished structure avoid the idealist' s fallacy ? Will 
he avoid the assumption that the psychological genesis of our idea of reality 
is the account of reality itself ? Reality may be only a construction of experi- 
ence ; my contention is simply that something more than the psychology 
of the idea is necessary to prove this. There are indications here that this 
pitfall lies in our author's pathway. Will he escape it? 

F. C. French. 

Colgate University. 

Bibliotheque du Congres International de Philosophic IV. Histoire de la 
Philosophie. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1902. — pp. 530. 

It is clearly impossible, in the available space, to discuss in detail the 
eighteen essays that constitute the contents of this notable volume. I 
believe I shall best consult the interests of the readers of the Review by 
adding a few remarks on selected chapters, after reproducing the titles of 
the studies therein contained: I. "Aim and Method in the History of 
Philosophy," by E. Boutroux. II. " Discourse on the Proper Method of 
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Studying the History of Philosophy and of Ascertaining the Truth in the 
Systems," by Paul Deussen. III. " On the Progress Disclosed in the His- 
tory of Philosophy," by J. J. Gourd. IV. "The Conception of a Mathe- 
matical Physics among the Greek Philosophers from Pythagoras to Plato," 
by Rene Berthelot. V. "'Becoming' in the Philosophy of Plato," by 
Victor Brochard and Lionel Dauriac. VI. "On the Historical Evolution 
of the System of Plato," by Louis Couturat. VII. "On Plato's Parmen- 
ides in Relation to Aristotle's Criticism of the Theory of Ideas," by 
David G. Ritchie. VIII. "On the Concept 'Evtpyeia 'AKivqoia;," by F. 
C. S. Schiller. IX. "On the Principles of the Philosophy of Nature in 
Aristotle," by Paul Tannery. X. "Inductive Logic in the Epicurean 
School," by Georges Lyon. XI. "The Value of the Scholastics," by- 
Francois Picavet. XII. " Physiological and Psychological Memory in the 
Philosophy of Descartes," by P. Landormy. XIII. "The Moral Principle 
in the System of Pierre Bayle," by J. Devolve. XIV. "David Hume 
and the Critical Philosophy," by Henri Delacroix. XV. "On the Mean- 
ing of ' Experience ' in the Philosophy of Kant," by Victor Delbos. XVI. 
"Swedish Philosophy in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century," by 
Reinhold Geijer. XVII. "The Conception and Method of the Philosophy 
of Science in the System of Auguste Comte," by Gustave Belot. XVIII. 
"The Philosophy of Nietzsche," by H. Vaihinger. It will be observed 
that the contributions are arranged chronologically, with the natural ex- 
ception of those which relate to the scope and method of the discipline. 

M. Boutroux quotes with approval the saying of Herder, " Einen 
Schriftsteller aus sich selbst zu erklaren ist die honestas jedem honesto 
schuldig," and demands that the historian do not accept the direct influence 
which a thinker exerts upon subsequent philosophy as the sole standard of 
his significance. Professor Deussen distinguishes three factors in the 
thought of every great philosopher : the individual, i. e., that which springs 
from the individuality of the man ; the traditional, i. e., that which gives 
direction to the thought, not only of the individual, but of the time ; the 
original, i. e., that element in a system which is unique and of lasting 
significance. Unfortunately Deussen does not disclose the relation of the 
original factor to the individual, and even less does he discover a sure 
criterion for the ascertainment of the original. It may be confidently 
affirmed that the specimens he gives of his method in the sketches of the 
original thought of Plato, Jesus, and Kant will satisfy few but their author. 
M. Gourd's interesting survey of the history of thought is too long to admit 
of brief characterization. 

Mathematical physics, as conceived by M. Berthelot, is a much vaguer 
term than one might expect. It means virtually only the disposition of 
the philosopher to substitute the category of quantity for that of quality 
in the explanation of phenomena. In tracing this tendency in the succes- 
sive systems, some light is indeed shed upon the problems that confronted 
the early Greek philosophers, but these problems are themselves so ab- 
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stractly formulated as well-nigh to lose their identity. One of M. Berthelot's 
most interesting suggestions is that which sets atoms into relation with the 
Pythagorean numbers. While it is wholly probable that there was histori- 
cally a very intimate relation between the two conceptions, it is nearly 
certain that M. Berthelot misconceives the nature of those numbers. 
When Professor Diel's Fragments of the Pre-Socratics becomes available, 
the present excuse for such misconceptions will no longer exist. 

Plato receives the well deserved homage of three studies. Of these, the 
essay on ' Becoming ' is doubtless the most important. We are told in a 
footnote that it is a preprint from a history of Greek Philosophy which its 
authors have in preparation. We may well await the publication of the 
completed work with some impatience. Certain problems, e.g., the identi- 
fication of the four * causes ' of the Philebus, seem to be as far as ever from 
an accepted solution (cf. p. 121 with p. 159). M. Couturat essays to 
summarize and restate the results of the statistical studies of the Platonic 
dialogues, notably those of Campbell, Lutoslawski, and Natorp, in so far 
as they may shed light on the development of Plato's thought. His con- 
clusions coincide generally with those of Lutoslawski. Professor Ritchie's 
essay on the Parmenides, which can scarcely be said appreciably to advance 
the solution of the problem, is a welcome evidence that this great master- 
piece is receiving the renewed attention it so well deserves. Couturat and 
Ritchie agree with Lutoslawski that the Parmenides marks the turning-point 
in Plato's dialectic, corresponding to his efforts at mediation in the sphere 
of morals and politics, begun in the Republic, and completed in the Philebus 
and the Laws. The language in which this conclusion is stated by Cou- 
turat is strikingly like that in my essay entitled, "The Necessary and the 
Contingent in the Aristotelian System," 1896. 

Mr. Schiller, in his contribution, resumes a subject already broached in 
the Riddles of the Sphinx. He interprets and justifies the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of the ivipyeia cuavTjaias, — the doctrine that the being of God, as of the 
supremely actual, does not undergo change. As a specimen of exposition 
and argument, the essay is perhaps the best in the volume. M. Tannery, 
in his study of Aristotle's scientific principles, makes the following pro- 
found observation, which, if properly appreciated, would necessitate the 
rewriting of almost all the books on the history of thought : "Generally the 
so-called principles are not the determining cause of the system ; on the 
contrary, it is the system, already conceived in its general outlines, that — 
consciously or unconsciously — calls forth the principles ; they are only a 
means to that end." 

M. Lyon offers a careful study of the inductive logic of Epicurus, based 
upon the fragments of Philodemus's vepl ay/ie'iav nal ar/pEiaaeuv. It is a wel- 
come evidence, among others, that the narrow dogmatism has ceased to 
prevail, which regarded all post-Aristotelian logic as degenerate and value- 
less. M. Picavet presents both the claims made for the Scholastics and 
the criticisms urged against them, and strikes a just balance. In all prob- 
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ability there exists nobody better qualified than he to form and render an 
impartial judgment on the subject. I know of nothing to be compared 
with his essay in its own field. 

Among the contributions relating to modern philosophers, Professor 
Vaihinger's exposition of the philosophy of Nietzsche easily ranks first, 
He enumerates seven tendencies apparent in the thought of Nietzsche, 
which he regards as most important. These he characterizes pointedly 
by the following terms, which are readily understood : anti-moraliste , 
anti-socialiste , anti-dhnocratique , anti-feministe, anti-intellectualiste , anti- 
pessimiste, anti-religieuse. These tendencies he essays to correlate by 
tracing the evolution of Nietzsche's thought. Vaihinger distinguishes 
three periods ; first, that in which Nietzsche echoed Schopenhauer, accept- 
ing his doctrine of the will and his theory of art ; second, that in which 
Nietzsche was strongly positivistic and intellectualistic ; third, that in which 
Nietzsche returned to Schopenhauer's doctrine of the will, but abandoned 
his pessimism for an optimism based upon the acceptance of Darwin- 
ism. Vaihinger's position may best be stated in the words in which he 
has chosen to express his thesis: "The teaching of Nietzsche is that of 
Schopenhauer converted into a positive theory, and this transformation was 
accomplished under the influence of Darwinism." 

In conclusion, it is right that we should say that the volume is a worthy 
memorial of a noteworthy congress. W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College. 

Constitution de I' ' ethique : quatrihne essai sur la morale considered comme 
sociologie elementaire. Par E. de Roberty. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. 
— pp. 223. 

M. de Roberty gives us in this book a somewhat extended, if not labored, 
explanation of his views regarding the relation of ethics to the other 
spheres of intellectual pursuit likely to be considered in connection with it, 
viz., psychology, science in general, and philosophy. He complains 
of his intellectual relatives, the positivists, that they have been too narrow 
in their recognition of the products of intelligence to be considered. They 
acknowledge only one series of facts, the scientific ; while M. de Roberty in- 
sists that we must recognize the important material found in philosophy, 
art, and industrial life as well as that afforded by science. They all four 
belong together, as contributing material of sociological or ethical value. 
They make what he calls the psycho-social series, and they stand in the 
following order of priority and interdependence : Science; philosophy (since 
the character of philosophic ideas is determined by the prevailing scientific 
ideas) ; art, which depends likewise on the preceding two ; and industry, 
which depends on all three. These four constitute and determine all the 
facts of human society, and they thus give the fourfold content for ethics, 
which is identified with sociology. And this whole body of material is 
distinguished from the phenomena of biology and chemistry in that the 



